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TERMS. 

Tue Crreviar is published by Communists, and 
for Communists. Its main object is to help the ed- 
ucation of several confederated Associations, who 
are practically devoted to the Pentecost princip/e 
of community of property. Nearly all of its 
readers outside of those Associations are Commu- }- 
nists in principle. It is supported almost entire.y 
hy the free contributions of this Communist con- | 
stituency. 1 Paper with such objects and such | 


made free? 
T say unto you, Whosoever committeth sin, is th 
servant of sin. 


free indeed.” 


Jesus answered them, Verily, verily, 


And the servant abideth not in 
the house for ever: but the Son abideth ever. If 
the Son therefore shall make you free, ye shall be| those who are around and above them in jor of any equivalent word, is wholly unau- 


e 





ship, but immediately fall away. 
| 


of Christ, never attain even to disciple-|this—‘ Whosoever is the servant of sin, 
They jis the servant of sin;’ a mere tautology, 


are generally led, by the influence of 


|The interpolation of the word habitually 


the churches, to consider themselves as thorized, unnecessary, and is destructive 


1. It is evident from this passage that | horn of God and sure of heaven; to look of the force of the passage, 
persons may properly be said to ‘believe on | for no subsequent conversion; to expect meaning manifestly is that the commis- 


Christ’s 


resources, cannot properly be offered for sale.—| Christ,’ who are not saved from sin.—| declension, rather than an upward course, 'sion of the least sin is proof of a sinful 


Freely we receive, and we freely give. Whoever | hyist addressed those who are here saik 
vishes to read The Circular, can have it wrruov' 
PAYING, OR PROMISING TO PAY, by applying through 


any one chooses to pay, he may send rwo poLtars 
for the yearly volume ; but he must not require us | 
We rely on the free gifts of | 


‘2 keep his accounts. the liberty of the or spel. 
the Family Circle for which we labor. 
7a- Communications should be addressed to— 
“Tue Crrcutar, Brooklyn, N. Y.” 
—ininnnnneannnnonercnnnnnnaneanbhaanrt 
S. R. LEONARD & COMPANY, PRINTERS, 


| for the time being. 








Wetter from an Inquirer--Objections to the Doc= | 
trine of Holiness proposed and answered. 
Guilford, Ct., August 25, 1853. 
Epirors oF THE CrrcuLAR: | 
Dear Sirs:—Having but recently sub- 
scribed for the Circular, and not having 
had the advantage of a personal acquain- 
tance with any of its contributors, I am, 
consequently, not satisfactorily informed | urrection, and the effusion of the Spirit. 





system of saving truth, had not then taken 


in 1 
lief. 
experimentally known, places (in your studies, and knew little or nothing of the 
view, if I mistake not) the believer in a| spiritual science which was to be taught 
state of entire and permanent consecra-|in that school, or of its moral results. 
tion to Christ and his cause—nothing| We learn, from the fact that they are 
less. Whoever cannot say, ‘I am cruci-| said to have ‘ believed on Christ,’ that 
fied with Christ,’ and confess him an in-| the term ‘believer’ is generic, and properly 
dwelling Savior from all sin, can have no} extends to all classes in the school; from 
reasonable ground ot encouragement for! those who have just entered, and are yet 
believing his name is written in the/in a sinful state, to those who have at- 
‘Lamb’s book of Life.’ Am I right? If} tained full salvation, At the present 
so, what is meant by ‘Him that is weak|day, therefore, we should regard all as 
in faith’—‘ Babes in Christ,’ &e.? | believers, who recognize the divine au- 

I know of one who enjoys the cons Hing | thority of Cligist, and surrender them- 
assurance that he has ‘ passed from death! selves to his ifructions; all who submit 
unto life; who is blest with a perpetual | themselves to the teachings of the Bible, 
communion with ‘Him who loved us, and | 1nd manifest faith in the words of Christ, 
gave himself for us;’ yet he cannot exclaim | however general and indefinite. Revivals, 
with equal assurance, ‘I am crucified with | and the efforts of the churches, so far as 
Christ’—whatever I do, I do ‘to the! theyturn mento incipient faith, cause them 
glory of God ;’ am ‘holy in all manner of/ to respect and study the Bible, and thus 
conversation.’ He is conscious that he | introduce them to the school of the gos- 
is spiritually deficient ; that a personal | pel, are to be recognized as valuable and 
appropriation of Christ, in every office, | necessary agencies. There are multitudes, 


ey 
oD 









has not been made. Still his longing | undoubtedly, in the sinful churches, who 
soulturnsto his Redeemer for a fulfillment | have been brought by these agencies to a 
of those blessed promises, ‘ Blessed are | submission to Christ as their instructor, 
they that do hunger and thirst after} and are therefore properly entitled to the 
righteousness ; for they shall be filled :’| name of believers. 
‘I will give to him that is athirst of the} 2. We observe that Christ did not re- 
fountain of the water of life freely ;’ with gard mere incipient faith as a sure pledge 
many others. You will readily under-| of true discipleship, but made continuance 
stand my position, You will observe) of faith the condition of his promise ot 
that I make these inquiries, and few re-| final illumination and liberty. He did 
marks, in no cavilling spirit, but with a| not say to those who belicved on him, 
humble, truthful, earnest desire to avail|‘ You are converted, and therefore your 
myself of whatever instrumentality God, ! salvation is secure.’ — , 
through you, shali use to open to my/to them the ‘perseverance of the saints,’ 
spiritual perception the truth as it is in| But he said, ‘If ye continue in my word, 
Jesus. Truly yours, S. B.S. {then are ye my disciples indeed, and ye 
_-— shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free. It is evident from the 
subsequent account, that many of these 
believers did very soon fall away and be- 
come bitter enemies of Christ. The fact 
then that a person is converted, by the 
sion, first and last. to the matter of reconciling | influence of a revival or other means, to 
the Bible doctrine of holiness with the experience | present attention to religion, and sub- 
In the | mission to the instructions of Christ, does 
place of writing more on this point, we offer the not insure his salvation. He is, for the 
following, from the Berean, as aspecimen of much | time being, a believer; but whether he is 
that may be found in our past publications, and» true disciple, i. e. a permanent pupil of 
as a sketch of the ground-plan of our theory of | Christ. remains to be seen. He has en- 
regeneration. If this should not suffice as an an- | tered the school: but whether he hascount- 
swer to Mr. S.’s queries, we will offer more here- | ed the cost ofa spiritual education, so 
after. 'that he is prepared to forsake father, 


TWO CLASSES OF BELIEVERS—REMARKS ON | : 
— sore i |mother, brother, sister, houses, lands and 


Joun 8: 30-36. aac a 1 he Osea 

. . ) 7 i c y $S S 

* As he spake these words, many believed on him. | life, f ' . soe knowledge of C hrist, is not 
Then said Jesus to those Jews which believed on| certain. The name of disciple properly 
him, If ye continue in my word, then are ye my! belongs, not to mere believers, but to con- 
disciples indeed; and ye shall know the truth,and | tinuous believers. It is not to be wondered 
the truth shall make you free. They answered | 





Friend S. R.S. will readily believe that we 
have not been at work in the gospel of salvation 
from sin twenty years, without having had occasion 
to consider and answer such questions as he pro- 
We have given a large amount of discus- 








poses, 


and claims of honest Imperfectionists. 





‘to have ‘believed on him,’ not as already 
the mail, or at 43, Willow Place, Brooklyn. Ir | children of God, but as merely candidates 
i for the knowledge of the truth, and for 
Their believing 
}on him was simply a recognition of his di- 
vine authority, and a surrender of them- 
selves, more or less sincere, to his tuition 


/in a general way as a teacher, but they 
could not at that time believe on him as/der the present unfavorable influences, | gospel. 
a spiritual Savior, or in the specific doc-|it is not to be doubted that many con-| disciple, but he is not in the highest sense 
| trines by which ultimate salvation is ef-|verts of the churches continue to believe! a Christian. 
fected, because his revelation of himselfin|and seek the words of Christ, more or|ond degree m the gospel, to which the first 
his spiritual character, and of his great} less earnestly, and thus prove themselves | is only an introduction. 


place, but was awaiting his death and res- 


ard to much of your scriptural be-|}'They had entered the school of the gos- 
The doctrine of regeneration, when | pel, but had hardly yet commenced their 


He did not preach | 


durable conversions, 


true disciples. 


the truth, and the liberty which it gives, 
is promised to those who have entered 
upon a permanent discipleship, as a future 
jattainment. ‘Ye shall know the truth, 
sand the truth shal? make you free.’ This 
language implies that, though they have 
believed on Christ, and are true disciples, 
they do not yet know the truth, and are 
not yet made free; though they have been 
converted, a second and greater conver- 
sion awaits them, without which the first 
‘annot avail to give them true freedom, 
We remark also, that whereas the first 
conversion is an action or purpose of their 
own—a voluntary movement by which 
they place themselves under the instruc- 
tions of Christ,—the second conversion is 
described as an effect wrought upon them 
by truth. he first is proximately their 
own work; the second the operation of 
God. If they who laber to effect the first 
conversion by instructing men to ‘change 
their purpose,’ to ‘ make up their minds 
to serve God,’ &¢c., would also instruct 
them that this change of purpose and ma- 
king up the mind is the introduction not 
to the second birth, but only to disciple- 
ship, anc that they are to look forward 
; to a second conversion, in which the prin- 
| cipal agent is not their own will, but the 
spiritual power of truth, there would be 
no reasonable ground of objection to this 
kind of revival preaching. 

4, It isapparent from the passage under 
consideration that the second conversion 
which is promised to true disciples, is no- 
thing less than a deliverance from all sin. 
When Christ had said to them that be- 
lieved on him, ‘If ye continue in my word 
|... ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free,’ they replied, 
| as persons having a high conceit of their 
}own state naturally would,) ‘We be 

Abraham’s seed, |i. e. members of the true 
;church,] and were never in bondage to 
jany man: how sayest thou, Ye shall be 
imade free?’ He answered, ‘ Verily, veri- 

ly, I say unto you, whosoever commiitteth 
| sin, is the servant of sin,’ 1. e., ‘though 
-you are Abraham’s seed, the chosen peo- 
ple of God, members of the true church, 
externally freemen, though you even be- 
lieve on me, and have commenced a true 
discipleship, yet if you commit sin, che 
worst of slavery, viz. spiritual bondage, is 
upon you. Thus he plainly gave them 
to understand that when he said, ‘ Ye 
shall be made free,’ he referred to freedom 
from sin. And it is evident he intended 
freedom from aii sin, from the obvious 
and necessary import of the sentence, 
‘Whosoever commiteth sin, is the serv- 
ant of sin.’ To say, (as some would have 
it,) ‘ Whosoever commiteth sin habitually 














3. We notice that the knowledge of 


1| If they were made to know at the outset, |state of heart, and consequently of per- 
| that conversion is but an entrance into manent spiritual bondage to sin—a senti- 
a school, in which they will be required ment which the scrutiny of sound theolo- 
to advance steadily and patiently from gians always confirms. 
truth to truth, till they overcome ALL sIN, 
and that until they thus graduate, they 
;are only disciples, not sons of God, not | the effect of their ultimate knowledge of 
secure from apostacy and destruction, we! the truth, 
They believed on him | might look for deeper purposes and more | of this, a man cannot be said to know the 

| However, even un- truth, or to possess the liberty of the 


Entire freedom 
from sin, then, is the blessing which 
Christ promises to his true disciples, as 


With any attainment short 


He may be a believer, and a true 


He has not taken the sec- 


| 35. We learn from this passage that the 
true division line between those who have 
‘security of salvation and those who have 
‘not, lies between those who are free from 
isin and those who are not. After saying, 
|‘ Whosoever committeth sin is the ser- 
ivant of sin,’ thus determining who are 
jservants, Christ proceeds—‘ The servant 
\abideth not in the house forever: but the 
'Son abideth ever. If the Son therefore 
ishall make you free, ye shall be free in- 
deed,’ In other words, ‘He that com- 
‘nits sin is in a servile condition, and 
like literal servants is exposed at any time 
to be dismissed from the household, and 
must ultimately leave it cither by dis- 
missal or by becoming a son, As a ser- 
vant, he is not a permanent member of 
the family. But a son is by blood indis- 
solubly joined to his father, and has a 
natural, perpetual right in the household. 
If therefore the Son of God, by the rev- 
elation of the truth, shall make you free 
from all sin, and identify you with him- 
self, you shall be free from all fear of dis- 
missal from the household of God; and 
this is freedom indeed.” During the pe- 
riod of discipleship, then, i. e. after the 
first conversion, and before the second, 
while the believer is on the one hand a 
pupil in the school of Christ, and on the 
other a servant of sin, his relation to 
God is not necessarily a permanent one: 
he has no right to feel secure. But after 
the second conversion, when he has been 
made free from sin by the truth, and has 
passed from discipleship to sonship, his 
relation to God is necessarily permanent, 
and he has a right to feel secure. 

We apprehend that the great dispute 
between Methodists and Calvinists about 
the perseverance of the saints, might be 
adjusted by introducing the theory of two 
conversions. Methodists prove by appeal 
to a varicty of texts, that the promises 
of salvation are conditional. So indeed 
they are, to the subjects of the first con- 
version. ‘Ir ye continue in my word, . . 
... ye shall know the truth” This IF 
everywhere confronts those who are in a 
state of sinful discipleship, On the other 
hand, Calvinists prove by appeal to an 
equal variety of texts that the promises 
of salvation are unconditional—Again 
we say, so indeed they are to the subjects 
of the second conversion. ‘ The Son abi- 
deth ever. ‘ Whosoever is born of God 
doth not commit sin; for his seed remain- 
eth in him; and he cannot sin, because 
he is born of God.’ While the first con- 
version is liable to failure, because it is in 
a degree the work of man’s will, the sec- 
ond is forever sure. because it is wholly 
the work of God. The texts quoted by 
Methodists on one side, and by Calvinists 
on the other, clash with each other when 








him, We be Abraham’s seed, and were never in | that multitudes who are awakened by re- 
bondage to any man: how sayest thou, Ye shall be | Vivals to an acknowledgement of the claims 


is the servant of sin,’ would amount to 


they are applied indiscriminately to all be- 
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lievers; but harmonize perfectly, when they 
are applied separately to the two classes, 
Both parties in the controversy are right, 
and both are wrong. The Methodists 
are right in asserting that sinful believers 
are liable to fall away, but wrong in ex- 
tending this‘ assertion to those who are 
born of God and saved from sin. The 
Calvinists are right in asserting that ‘ the 
saints’ [i. e. they who are saved from sin] 
will infallibly persevere unto eternal life, 
Lut wrong in extending this assertion to 
all sinful believers. We agree with the 
Methodists that the doctrine of the per- 
severance of the saints, as applied to the 
subjects of the first conversion, tends to en- 
courage carnal security and sloth, because 
it finds in them sinful hearts, prone to 
abuse blessings. And we agree with the 
Calvinists that the doctrine of the perse- 
verance of the saints, as applied to those 
who are really born of God, is safe and 
edifying, because it finds in them no sin, 
and of course no disposition to abuse it; 
while it comforts, strengthens, and estab- 
lishes them in holiness. 

In like manner the chief dispute be- 
tween Perfectionists and Imperfection- 
ists, might be adjusted by recurrence to 
the theory of two classes of believers, On 
the one hand, Perfectionists insist that 
the primitive believers were perfectly holy. 
This isa truth which can never be suc- 
cessfully assailed, so long as it is limited 
in its application to those who had ad- 
vanced trom primary discipleship to that 
knowledge of the truth, which, according 
to Christ’s promise, makes free from sin; 
whom Paul called ‘spiritual’ and ‘perfect,’ 
(1 Cor, 2: 6—15, Gal. 6: 1, Phil. 3: 15,) 
and John called ‘sons of God.’ (1 John 
3: 1, compare 3: 9, and 5: 18.) On the 
other hand, Imperfectionists insist that 
the primitive believers were carnal, This 
is a truth equally unassailable, if it is re- 
stricted to those who are ‘babes in Christ,’ 
i, e. incipient believers. By confounding 
the two classes, and arraying the texts 
which relate to them separately, in oppo- 
sition to each other, an endless dispute 
may be spun out on the question whether 
perfect holiness existed in the primitive 
church. By admitting the distinction of 
classes, and assigning each text to its ap- 
propriate class, Perfectionists may allow 
full force to all the evidence which their op- 
ponents adduce to prove the sinfulness of 
the primitive church, and yet maintain 
their position that perfect holiness existed 
in that church, and is the standard of 
mature Christianity. 

It was the special glory of the Primi- 
tive church, that its platform was broad 
enough to hold all believers—from those 
who were just beginning to struggle with 
sin, to those who had attained perfect 
end everlasting holiness. On the ore hand 
it did not, like the platforms of most mod- 
ern churches, bar out those who believed 
and professed perfection ; and on the other, 
it did not, like the platforms of many 
ultra-Perfectionists, thrust all sinful dis- 
ciples ‘into outer darkness:’ but it made 
room for all; gave a home of union and 
love to all; and every one, whether weak 
or strong in faith, found there his ‘ portion 
of meat in due season.’ Such a platform 
is glorious, because it bridges over the 
whole chasm between a sinful world and 
heaven. The platforms of most modern 
churches are near enough to a sinful world, 
but there is a ‘ great gulf’ between them 
and heaven: and the platforms of many 
modern Perfectionists are near enough to 
heaven, but there isa ‘great gulf’ be- 
tween them and a sinful world. The 
platform of the primitive church united 
the advantages of both. It was not a 
starving settlment at the foot of Mount 
Zion, where men only hoped to reach the 
top after death; nor yet was it an armed 
and frowning fortress on the top of that 
Mount, where a favored few gloried in 
their exaltation, whilejthey repulsed from 
them a world of sinners: but it was a ‘way 
OF HOLINESS’ reaching from the very foot 
to the very top of Zion, easily accessible 
to the world at one end, and opening into 
the glories of eternity at the other. On 


it the ransomed of the Lord, of every 
grade of faith, found footing and help, for 
their whole journey from earth to heaven. 
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Spirit-Literature. 

Tue “ Ministry or Ancers” Reanizep. A Let- 
ter to the Edwards Congregational Church, 
Boston. By two members of that Church.— 
New York: Partridge and Brittan, 300 Broad- 
way. 

This pamphlet is an eloquent plea for the spir- 
itual “rapping” philosophy. Its main position, as 
indicated in its title—that of establishing the 
“ministry of angels,’—is well supported by scrip- 
ture. But it is not so clear that the argument 
proves any thing in favor of the * ministry” who 
are offering us their services through the rapping 
mediums. On the whole, the peculiarity of this 
pamphlet is, that it continually excites one’s ex- 
pectations of some “marvelous,” “ convincing,” 
and “ overwhelming” proofs in favor of the “ spir- 
itual manifestations,” and after reading the book 
through you have only learned that the authors 
have had the ordinary “ communications” with 
their dead relatives! Its theology is Universal- 
ism—and it dwindles down into the Swedenborg- 
ian perversion of the gospel doctrine of the resur- 
rection of the body. 

We were some amused with its new method of 
“trying the spirits.” The writers admit a liabil- 
ity to be imposed upon by wicked intelligences, 
and say that through the early part of their own 
experience it was a matter of perplexing inquiry 
how they might be secured from the annoyances 
and deceptions practiced upon them. But— 

“At length, the whole question was solved ina 
manncr so plain, that we wondered it should have 
caused us any difficulty. We were taught that 
the great law of attraction, or affinity, holds as 
universally in the spiritual as in the physical 
world—that we draw around us spirits like our- 
selves, those whose motives, feelings, aspirations, 
are most in affinity with our own; and that if we 
would attract only the good, the pure, the exalted, 
we must ourselves be pure-minded, sincere, devout; 
and the channel of communication must also be 
pure and elevated. The operations of this law 
are evident, to an imperfect degree, in the world 
about us. Who has any fear that the debased 
and polluted denizens of the haunts of vice, will 
intrude themselves into our meetings of devotion, 
and endeavor to instill the poison of their irreli- 
gion into our hearts, under the guise of religious 
discourse ?” 

We think Satan must have changed his tactics 
lately, if he has no attractions towards better 
company than himself. Of old time he has been 
represented as ‘presenting himself before the 
Lord, among the sons of God;’ and it was the 

fg ; 

peculiar characteristic of the ‘man of sin’ that 
he exalted himself into the place of God, seeking 
to seduce his worshipers. Paul spoke of “ false 
apostles, deceitful workers, transforming them- 
selves into the apostles of Christ. And no marvel,” 
he said; “for Satan himself is transformed into an 
angel of light. Therefore it is no great thing if 
his ministers also be transformed as the ministers 
of righteousness.” We know of no authority. 
then, for supposing that his manifestations are 
confined xow to the ‘polluted denizens of the 
haunts of vice ;’ but on the contrary look for him, 
where he has ever been found, in ‘sheep’s clothing,’ 
and under the ‘ guise of religious discourse.’ 

a.m t. 





Trial of a Conductor. 

Mr. Comstock, the conductor of the train on 
the occasion of the great draw-bridge accident at 
Norwalk, has lately had his trial at Danbury, Ct., 
ona charge of manslaughter. ‘The Jury were un- 
able to agree, but it is understood a majority were 
in favor of his acquittal, which will secure his dis- 
charge. *The ladies of that vicinity, it is said, 
showed much interest for the prisoner: many of 
them attended the trial, and their sympathetic 
tears pleaded eloquently in his favor. We think 
they were right; the true instinct of humanity 
in women is worth more in determining the merits 
of such a case than the cold judgment of lawyers 
and courts. We recollect to have noticed with 
some degree of special admiration, the conduct and 
bearing of this conductor, Comstock, previous to 
the accident. He seemed quetly, but with fall 
energy, devoted to the discharge of his duties : 
and while we considered the immense responsibili- 
ties of his situation, charged with the daily trans- 
port of hundreds in that Express train, too great 
for any one man to bear, we thought he, if any 
body, would be likely to discharge it well. We 





have no reason to doubt but that he conscientiously 


did his best, and did better than nine hundred and 
ninety-nine in a thousand of others in his situation 
would have done. Consequently, we sympathize 
with the feeling which would discharge him from 
a special accountability to man for the terrible ac- 
| cident that occurred—leaving him to settle on the 
| common footing of human infirmity with a higher 
| tribunal. 

The prosecuting attorney, it is said, made an 
impassioned appeal on behalf of the dead and liv- 
ing sufferers by the terrible catastrophe, and when 
he told Comstock that ‘the dreadful recollection 
of his gross negligence and its consequences, would 
cling to him through life, the unfortunate man 
wept like a child.’ Such thrusts as this, are easi- 
ly made, when the law has placed a man at your 
mercy; but they are equally needless, pharisaical; 
| and cruel. God has a right, certainly, to forgive 


the sins ofa railroad-conductor, as well as of other 





| 
| men, and to release him from their recollection. 
And it remains to be seen in the judgment, wheth- 
er his accusers are proved better ‘conductors’ in 
their own train of things, than he. 

The condemnation of this affair goes back of 
the human element, and fastens on unbelief, the 
love of money, and finally the devil. Whoever 
is involved in worldliness, and money making— 
doing business without inspiration, shares to that 
extent in the responsibility of the Norwalk ca- 
lamity. There is no doubt but that the business 
of that road, and of that fatal train, was man- 
aged on the same principles, and full as well in 
every respect, as the mass of passengers manage 
their own business, i. e., it was governed by an 
average regard for self-interest, without reference 
to God—without inspiration. But in this posi- 
tion of business there always will be accidents— 
it is foolish to think of avoiding them. No rail- 








road train can ever be run safely without inspira- 
tion and Communism in the management of it.— 
Let the public take this view when the next 
great accident occurs, and instead of venting 
themselves in childish petulance against individ- 
uals, which has long since been shown not to ef- 
fect any thing, let them stand up manfully to the 
criticism, and go for repentance and reform 
throughout society—let the indictment and indig- 
nation fall where it should, on the universal love 
of money, and the seat of the railroad-accident 
evil will be effectually reached. 

P. S.—Since writing the above, the following 
account of Mr. Comstock’s acquittal, appears in 
the correspondence of the W. Y. Tribune: 

Danbury, Monday, Aug. 20, 1853. 

The jury in the case of the State rs. Comstock, 
at 114 o’clock this forenoon, returned a verdict of 
not guilty upon all the counts in the information. 
The verdict was reccived by the audience, which 
was large, and composed, as it had been during 
the trial, of quite a number of ladies, with loud 
demonstrations of applause, which were, however, 
speedily checked by the officer of the Court. 

1 see by the Tribune of to-day that it is stated 
that witnesses who testified to the defendant’s 
character were about equal. This is a mistake.— 
All the witnesses who were called upon the ques- 
tion of character, with the exception of two or 
three, uniformly testified that his character for 
care and caution stood high. Justice to Mr. 
Comstock requires that this correction should be 
made. 


Letter-Readings 

Reader, imagine that we have just taken down 
the contents of a convenient pigeon-hole, devoted 
to ‘ Late Letters, and are looking the handful over 
to see if there is anything in the shape of corres- 
pondence for the paper. We first lay aside one 
or two letters from new subscribers, strangers. just 
secking acquaintance with our views. Then a notice 
of discontinuance. Then several attempts at pic- 
ture-drawing by our friends, descriptions of jour- 
neys, excursions, &c., which are pleasing as exer- 
cises in the art of writing, and show what we may 
expect from our rising contributors, but are not 
considered hardly worth a ‘setting’ in the Circu- 
lar. Then rambling letters from the Communi- 
ties about Community-affairs. But stop, we will 
look these over again, and sce if we cannot find a 
spicy extract or two. 

Here is a letter from Mrs. J. at Oneida, relating 
how a wedding-party called at the Community, 
one evening lately, and requested supper, oats for 
their horses, &e., supposing there was ‘ entertain- 
ment’ there ‘for man and beast’ on the usual 
terms; and how the Community, though not sup- 
posed to be over complacent toward marriage, 
treated them hospitably. On leaving, the goodly 
company of twelve, proposed to pay for their 
supper &c., but “Mr. W. told them that we did 
not keep tavern, and wished for no pay. Still 
they persisted in their offer of money as a com- 
pensation for the trouble they had given us—they 
did not wish to impose on the Community—and 
so their gift was taken.” 














A second letter from Oneida, mentions an edi- 
fying visit from two ef Mr. John Hutchins’ boys, 
an item that will interest members from Oneida 
in other Communities. This family was noticed in 
alate Circular, (see ‘Fishing-excursion, No. 65,) 
and formerly lived some months in the Associa- 
tion. The two boys now ‘came up’ to make a 
visit, and bring an offering of nine dollars of their 
They take 
great interest in the paper, and are ambitious for 
a daily. The Community are much gratified with 
their improvement, and the signs that the educa- 


summer’s earning to the Circular. 


tional enthusiasm of our school took good root 
in them during their temporary meinbership.— 
They live now on the frontiers of a wilderness, 
and intend to follow trapping during the season 
of it; the Community will fit them out with traps. 

Here follows a characteristic extract from J, 
R. Miller, who has returned from the Cambridge 
Commune, to Oneida : 

“Tn traveling, how often do we see at railroad 
depots, steamboat landings, and in all places where 
crowds gather, and people are likely to be ta- 
ken off their guard and forget their pocket-books, 
so that all can read 
This is very proper 


this caution in large letters 
it: ‘Beware of Pickpockets.’ 
—a necessary caution, as the world is; and all 
men wisely give heed to it, and hold their money 
with a firmer grasp. But it occurred to me that 
there was another caution quite as important, 
which men pay much less heed to. It is contain- 
ed in Christ’s own words,—‘Beware of Coretous- 
ness.’ I think this should be placed right over 
against the other, in all places where men are so 
absorbed in money-making, that they are likely 
to be taken off their guard and forget God. This 
is as much more important than the other, as sal- 


.0 


vation is more important than money.” 

Mr. Miller again, speaking of Oneida: 

“Tam pleased with the spirit of quictness and 
love that reigns in this Community. I have just 
walked through the garden, admiring the improve- 
ment which is every where manifest—the growth 
of the fruit-trees, the grape-vines, &c., and the 
great abundance and variety of fruit and vegeta- 
bles, and I cannot but feel that the fruits of the 
spirit,—love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, temperance, are quite 
as manifest in the hearts of the Community, and 
that these are the most valuable fruits raised at 
Oneida. I would rather invest capital in this 
kind of fruit, than any other.” 

We find in our bundle a letter from Daniel Long. 
describing the routine of his life as a schoolmaster 
and head of a family, in Virginia, and how he 
contrives to be a scholar too, and carry on quite x 
systematic course of self-improvement: 

“Rising at five in the morning, I do my ‘chores 
about house,’ and sometimes read a chapter in the 
Bible, before breakfast, which we have at six. 
After breakfast, I start for my school on foot, four 
miles distant. As I go through town, I take from 
the Post-office a number of papers for my patrons, 
which are taken to them by their children at 
night. While traveling to the school, I run over 
these papers and get the news of the day. I gen- 
erally arrive at my school-house a few minutes 
before 8 o’clock. I then teach a school of nearly 
50 scholars till half-past eleven. Then dismiss 
tillone. During the recess Iam engaged in read- 
ing the Scriptures, History, or the ‘ Popular Edu- 
cator.” From one till four, I teach; then leave 
my school-house for home. On the way, if we are 
to have a family criticism in the evening, I study 
the character of the candidate. Passing through 
town, I stop at the Post-office again, get our let- 
ters and papers, and arrive home at six. Supper 
is then ready, after which I attend to things out- 
doors; then read the papers, and at dark, meet 
with the family for mutual improvement, study, 
criticism, &c. Saturday is taken up mostly with 
family affairs. Sunday I read History, the Wit- 
ness. Circular, &e.” 

The following is a letter which we suppose was 
designed for the Circular, by friends wishing to 
make a public confession of their faith: and with 
this we conclude our search for the present. 

[u. 

—For some years past, we have had the privi- 
lege of reading the writings of J. H. Noyes, and 
others of like precious faith, for which we are 
truly thankful. The Circular is a rich blessing 
to our souls. We confess Christ in us a Savior 
from all sin; and can say with Paul, ‘I live, yet 
not I, but Christ liveth in me; and the life which 
I now live in the flesh I live by the faith of the 
Son of God.’ We desire to be co-workers with 
God, and with Christ. We are not our own, but 
are bought with a price ; therefore what we have 
of this earth, belongs to God and his children. 

Jurivs Haw ey, 
Eunice B. Haw ey. 
Cambridge, August 27, 1853. 
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Correspondence of The Cireular. 
yhe Central Railroad--Advaniages of Consoli- 
dation--An Argument for Communism. 
Oneida, August 28, 1855. 

Dear Frienps:—Last Thursday I rode for the 
jirst time, over the Syracuse and Rochester direct 
railroad. This road, which is new, runs through 
4 beautiful and fertile country, and passes several 
ourishing villages. By it the distance between 
syracuse and Rochester is shortened from the for- 
mer route, some twenty miles. 

[admire the new arrangement on the roads 
running through the State from Albany to Buffalo. 
the consolidation of the several different ré pads 
into one, adds greatly to the convenience and plea- 
sure of traveling. We were formerly obliged to 
change cars at the end of each road, or rather at 
the termination of each corporation, as at Utica, 
Syracuse, &e.; and it was frequently quite annoy- 
ing, especially where there were crowds of people, 
and trains starting in different directions. Under 
the present arrangement, we can take the cars at 
Albany and pass through the state to Butfalo, 
without changing or having any fears of getting 
onto the wrong road. The conductor informed 
me that even where there were two parallel roads, 
as from Syracuse to Rechester, passengers with a 
through ticket could take their choice, for all have 
come into this Community arrangement. 

One of the greatest annoyances the traveler 
generally meets with, is at stations where there 
are different routes leading to the same place, and 
where he has to encounter an army of agents and 
runners, each bent on getting all the custom he 
can fur the road which he is interested in, with- 
out regard to truth, or the rights of the traveler. 
his evil isnow remedied through the central 
route, by the consolidation that has been effected. 
Competition is said to be the life of business, but 
it is the death of enjoyment—a great annoyance 
and curse to the traveling public. What can be 
more disagreeable. especially to one unaccustomed 
to traveling, than to feel constantly where there 
are different routes, that he is dealing with inter- 
ested persons, in whose word he can put little or 
no confidence? At Albany, for instance, there 
ave three or four different routes to New-York, 
under the management of rival companies; and if 
we were to take the word of all the agents and 
runners we meet in the street, we should have to 
believe by turns that each several route is the on- 
ly one that will forward us with any degree of 
speed or safety ; and that all the others are hum- 
bugs, intended to deceive travelers. For instance, 
I once heard the agents of the Hudson River road, 
in order to get custom from the Harlem road, ask 
travelers if they were going round by Boston to 
get to New-York. ‘To offset against this, the 
Harlem road agents warned them against going 
dewn on the ‘floating railroad’ &e. And then 
after the choice is made, to ride the whole length 
of the road witha kind of uncertainty, feeling 
that one may not have taken the best route—that 
the train may not connect with the one at the 
next changing place, &e.,—is extremely disagreea- 
ble, and destroys much of the pleasure of traveling. 

The cure of all these evils, and the only cure 
that [ know of, is Commnism—the merging of 
all interests into one. The railroad-companies, 
who are the most progressive portion of the busi- 
ness-world, are becoming to some extent practi- 


cal Communists. They find that both their own 


interest, and the accommodation of the public de- | 


mand the most thorough and extensive combina- 
tion possible. If Communism works well in this 
practical way on railroads, why not everywhere, 
and in everything? Every traveler who commends 
these improvements, is commending Communism, 
though he may not know it. 

Il am told that the price of stock advanced under 
the new arrangement, though the fare was reduced ; 
which shows that Communism is better than iso- 
lation for both parties. If half-a-dozen large rail- 
road-companies can unite, and promote their own 
interests and the interests of the public, why not 
whole villages and towns do the same ? 

Yours truly, J. R. Mitier. 





Correspondence of the Circular. 
Visit to Mansfield Mountain. 
Putney. Aug. 27, 1853. 
Dear Crrcutar:—A providential opportunity, 
and sufficient means occurring simultaneously 
chimed in with the desire of my heart to visit the 
Northern Commune ;_ and accordingly, on Tues- 
day, August 9, [left my home in Baldwinsville, 
and passing the first night at Oneida, took my 
departure from thence at 1.15 P. M., and arrived 
at Cambridge, Vt., at 10 P. M., on the following 
day, via Lake Champlain. Passing over the inci- 
dents of my journey, I propose now to give you a 


Sketch of an excursion that was 





made to Mans- 
field Mountain, on the occasion of finishing the 
Community haying. 

On Monday, Aug. 22, the family having provi- 
ded eatables and blankets,—with hatchet, tele- 
scope, and other minor utensils, a party consisting 
of Messrs. Olds, Baker, Ackley, Lawton, O. Miller, 





Dunn, J. N. Norton, E. Nash, Seighman, Reed, 
and the writer, left the Commune at 7 A. M., 
in a two-horse wagon, with temporary seats, in| 
omnibus style, and rode about six miles, through | 
Cambridge Borough, to the house of an Irishman, | 
situated on the verge of civilization, in respect | 
to the Mountain. This huge pile is in Lamoille 
county, about six miles south of the river of the 
same name,and about five miles nearly south of the | 
Commune, in the township of Mansfield. Putting 
out our horses, the baggage was parcelled out 
among the party, in knapsacks, and carpet-bags, 
and otherwise, in a fitting manner for a toilsome 
Here I may mention, as a manifestation | 


march. 
of Community love, that being myself the weakest 

of the party in respect to physical strength, I was 

cheerfully exempted by the others from any part 

of the burden, though by so doing they added to | 
their own. 

Walking across the Irishman’s farm, we came 
to a narrow creek running from the mountain, up 
which the route lay. Our progress up this creek 
must be described as a compound of walking; 
jumping, sliding and skipping over rocks, for about 
two miles. This brought us to the foot of the 
avalanche or new slide, at the base of the moun- 
tain, about 10 A. M. 
partook of the provisions, and drank from the! 
mountain stream. Mr. Olds read from the Bible 
the scenes of Mount Sinai and the incident of 
Mr: | 
Dunn read from the Circular, ‘The Love of God 
a Natural Law.’ Then, after singing ‘ Hail to the 
brightness of Zion’s glad morning,’ we all confess- | 





Here the party rested, and | 


Christ’s remaining on a mountain all night. 


ed Christ our strength, and the angels our minis-| 
ters and companions, and thus guided, with thank- 
ful hearts addressed ourselves to the steep and 
rocky ascent of the new slide, at 10.40 A. M. 
There are two slides, the new one being the 
most extensive. This cecurred about four years 
ago in a thunder storm, with a noise that was as- 
tounding to the inhabitants in the vicinity. It is 
about one mile long. All the trees and earth are 
swept down, leaving the bare rocks in all conceiy- 
able forms and positions, The angle made by 
the general surface of the slide, with the plane of 
the horizon, I judged to be about 55 degrees. 
There are some spots of a few feet that are of a 
much easicr slope, and a few making an angle as 
steep as 60 degrees. On many a steep rock J 
found it necessary to use my hands as well as 
feet, while others of the party kept a more upright 
position. But the way itself was often disposed 
to be upright also, and the struggle, more espe- 
cially in my own case, caused weary limbs and la- 
borious breathing. The top of the slide was 
reached by the foremost of the party at 11.50. 
From this place to the summit of the mountain 
is about half a mile. The route was now over 
ledges of rocks in their primitive state, and near 
One incident was thrill- 
Mr. 
leader from the commencement, and we highly 
appreciated him in that capacity. 
two or three rods of him, and my course was 
Ife 
passed over some high rocks, and so did those 
next to him without apparent difficulty; but 
when I came up, I was brought to a full stop. 
This spot is more than half way to the summit 
from the top of the slide. 
about twenty inches wide, the rock to be climbed 
was nearly up to my shoulders, smooth on the 
top, a little inclined towards me, and was wet.— 
Immediately at the left, distant about three feet, 
an almost perpendicular precipice yawned, 800 or 
1000 feet deep. Having been sustained thus far 
by supernatural strength, I felt at this spot a 
weakness returning ill-befitting the necessities of 
the occasion. My heart instantly confessed Christ 
anew, my strength and life ; and Mr. Olds coming 
up, felt new inspiration to assist me. He clam- 
bered partly up, and by the aid of his hand I did 
the same: then he found a fresh hold, and helped 
me to the top; and with thankful hearts we went 
on, leaving the precipice in its solitude. It was 
evident afterwards, that this spot might have been 
avoided, and some of the party found an easier 
passage. The same difficulty at this spot occur- 
red to others of the company, but in a less degree. 
After a tramp of no more than the usual diffi- 
culties, we all arrived in safety, and at 12.10 
P. M., our feet stood upon the highest part of the 


some fearful precipices. 
ing to some of the party. Reed was the 
I was within 


determined by keeping in sight of his lead. 


Stepping on a ledge, 





mountain, being about 4279 feet perpendicular 


above the level of Lake Champlain. On this in- 
teresting spot, the sublimity and grandeur of which 
no language can paint, and of which no true idea 
can be formed, without personal experience, the 
emotions of our hearts broke forthin thanksgiving 
to God, for his manifest protection and strength. 
On the summit of this gigantic pile of rocks, en- 
veloped in a cloud, elevated above the whole 
Green Mountain Range, and of course above the 
whole state of Vermont, T had feelings difficult to 
express in words. The first was admiration of 
the majesty and mighty power of God, as very 
evident in this mountain alone. Then gratitude 
to him for his goodness in providing the way of 
union with him in Jesus Christ, and making the 
heart of the humble believer his temple. Our 
Ingh position seemed interesting, in separating 
this company of believers from the current of un- 
belief that is covering nearly all the earth; and 
in being, in some sense, nearer to the Primitive 
church and the angels. 

Our stay on the summit was short. owing to 
fatigue, and a strong cold wind from N. W., that 
chilled us. And the clouds on the sides of the 
mountain obseuring the view, we had no induce- 
ment to stay longer at that time. The party 
therefore went in search of shelter and water, and 
about thirty rods below, found a comfortable spot 
in the rocks, with a running spring of cold water. 
Here we picked up dry sticks, and soon had a fire, 
which gave us the means of procuring other refresh- 
ment. Slices of meat were put on sharp sticks and 
cooked in the blaze, and eaten ona piece of bread, 
in backwoods style. Tea was made by boiling wa- 
ter in a tin basin, fastened into a split stick, into 
which, in due time, the tea was put, and served 
round in a table spoon—having omitted to bring a 
cup. Other choice things were added to the feast, 
and we enjoyed it, confessing the presence of 
Christ. 

The question was now in our 
of returning or of staying all night, and some 


thouglits, 
were inclined to return. Soon, however, all were 
conscious of God’s haying a more important pur- 
pose in our visit to this place than merely to give 
us a charming view, and we read an intimation to 
this effect in the changing, rolling clouds that sep- 
arated us from the world below. 
mined to remain during the night, and with alac- 
rity proceeded to explore a place for a camp.— 
This was soon found on a level spot covered with 
dwarf spruce bushes, under the lee of a huge rock, 
about fifteen rods from the spring. Some pro. 
ceeded to construct a bower of the green bushes, 
and others collected a supply of wood for the 
camp fire. All arrangements were completed at 
sunset, and having put up a stick in the center of 
the bower and tied a lighted candle to it, we as- 
sembled within, on 2 carpet of sweet spruce twigs, 
and prepared to take the evening meal. The 5th 
chapter of Matthew was read by Mr. Ackley, and 
the lonely rocks and bushes, were witnesses to 
our heartfelt The store of fuel was 
ample for a good fire, and it was kept blazing by 
some of the company all night. Very little sleep 
was enjoyed by any one, but all felt much re- 
freshed in the morning. This fact. with all 
good luck, was ascribed to the mighty power of 
Christ’s resurrection working in us. In the morn- 
ing we had a view of the rising sun, but by reason 
of clouds and smoke it was shorn of much of its 
interest. So also was the view in all directions, 
nullifying the action of the telescope. with which 
we had come prepared to assist our observations. 
But there was no lack of enjoyment. Before taking 
breakfast the party proceeded to the summit, and 
there with the moon in the west and the sun in 
the east as wftnesses, we gave loud and _ hearty 
cheers for the sovereignty of Jesus Christ, the 
king of the world ; and for the resurrection church ; 
and closed with a verse of the resurrection-hymn. 
Notwithstanding the presence of fog and smoke 
on all below, the top of the mountain was clear, 
and we had a view, without the telescope, of As- 
cutney Mountsin in the south; the White Moun- 
tains of New Hampshire on the east; Montreal 
mountain, and the course of the river St. Lawrence 
in the north, and the mountain range in New York 
in the west. With the glass, we caught some 
glimpses of numerous towns and villages, and of 
steamers and other craft on Lake Champlain. 


response, 


our 


The goods were now collected and packed for the 
descent. Taking leave of our bower and friendly 
fire, we again proceeded to the highest point of 
the mountain. Here the feelings of the party again 
burst forth in hearty cheers for the Gospel Press, 
for the Associated Communities, and for our union 
with believers in hades. After singing, ‘On the 
mountain top appearing,’ we commenced the de- 
scent, by way of the old slide, at7 A.M. The 
rocks after leaving the summit were more abrupt 


All now deter- | 


and precipitous than any we had passsed : the angle 
appeared to be 65 or 70 degrees; but there were 
facilities of stepping-places, by taking a zig-zag 
course, that with a reasonable sprinkling of jump- 
ing and sliding brought us safely to the bottom of 
the naked rock, to an easier slope covered with 
bushes. In looking from below, the pile forming 
the summit, which we estimated to be 800 feet 
high, has the appearance of a huge dome, the 
rounded part being presented, hiding the other 
Pursuing our way downward through the 
same toa beautiful sheet of water, 
nearly circular, very shallow and cold. This was 
judged to be about 15 rods in diameter. Refresh- 
ing ourselves with a draught of the water, and 
conversing cheerily, we went on. The course was 
for the most part through the bushes, which were 
very convenient to hold by, as the descent was 
There is a gradation in the 
The bushes soon become 


parts. 
bushes, we 


becoming steeper. 
size of the vegetation. 
small trees, and they in turn are magnified, so 
that near the foot of the mountain the timber is 
large. No incident occurred in the descent of par- 
ticular interest, but in the whole distance much 
care was necessary to avoid injury from the con- 
cealed holes in the rocks, some of which it was 
necessary to slide down. 

At 8.47 A. M. the party arrived in safety at the 
foot of the new slide, whence we took our depart- 
ure on the previous morning. Resting for a short 
time here, we expressed thanks to God for his 
protection and care over us during the tmp. — 'Ta- 
king a farewell drink from the clear stream of the 
mountain, we resumed the line of march for the 
last time down the rugged bed of the creek, and 
arrived at the Irishman’s, at 10.5 A. M. We 
were all pleased with this man:: he seemed to be 
industrious, temperate, frank, generous and brave. 
Again mounting our wagon for a ride—rendered 
more pleasant by contrast with our toilsome 
mountain-tramp—we arrived at’ 12.30 P; M., at 
our lovely Community-home. 

Yours, &e., G. W. Roprnson. 





-s Ex-President Van Buren is intending to 
spend the coming winter in Switzerland. 





B-s The “Wot-Corn” story has been the means 
of donations to the Five-Points Mission, to the 
amount of.five hundred and twenty-eight dollars. 


as A Telegraphic cable has recently been 
laid across the Ohio river, at Paducah, Kentucky, 
which conducts the electric clement under water 
420 feet. 


=x The State of Florida is to be represented 
at the World’s Fair, by two ‘ powerful alligators.” 
said to be caught on purpose, and already shipped 
They are the contribution of a 


and on the way. 
private gentleman. 





i= The Directors of the Crystal Palace have 
determined to devote the proceeds of to-day’s ex- 
hibition, for the relief of the sufferers at New 
Orleans. Ole Bull gives a concert in New York, 
to-morrow night, forthe same purpose. Great lib 
erality has been manifested in other places. Accor- 
ding to late reports the epidemic is declining. 


‘A Brack Day”—Under. this title the New OUr- 
leans papers speak of the twentieth of August, in 
connection with the terrible epidemic that has 
desolated the city. On that and the following 
day, the disease reached its height, and has since 
begun to decline. This date, the 20th of August, 
is precisely the one we have often referred to as 4 
sort of focal point in the year, which we call ‘ the 
high tide of the flesh.’ 





Tendency of Modern Spiritualism. 

What is the meaning of these ‘ spirit 
manifestations, considered as God’s dis- 
pensation to the professed churech?— 
Plainly it is to push it forward into 
faith and new truth in regard to in- 
spiration,—to show the church that it 
is defenceless and prostrate before de- 
mons, because it is settled on the doc- 
trine that the age of miracles is past, and 
has nothing but tradition and learning 
for its armor; in this state it is at the 
mercy of the Man of Sin. 

In the time of the revivals, twenty 
years ago, the church was brought to the 
verge of a new faith, and the Lord’s word 
to the church then was, Go forward, and 








receive a spiritual dispensation ; take hold 
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